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@)s always entertains with 
rembling the thought that a heritage 
an be lost. The painstaking labors of 
ereat minds, of civilizations, of the 
hurch, depend for their continued 
ruitfulness on the appreciation and 
aithfulness with which one generation 
ransmits them to another. This ap- 
preciation and faithfulness again de- 
pend on the significance which subse- 
quent generations attach to the labors 
of those who have gone before. Too 
often a dullness of mind or the im- 
pact of a countermovement obscures 
his significance, and _ treasures of 
owledge become as useless as classics 
nisplaced on the shelves of a great li- 
brary. They cannot serve a new day 
nless they are rediscovered and again 
put in circulation. 


After the evil reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon religion had so degenerated 
n Jerusalem that knowledge of the law 
as lost until the book of the law was 
discovered by Hilkiah the high priest. 

e discovery took place in the temple. 
t speaks to us of the recurring phe- 
nomenon of an ecclesiasticism that has 
ost the Word by which the Church 
should live. One thinks of Luther dis- 
overing the book of Romans in a mon- 
stery library and being brought face 
face with the reality of justification 
faith to which the Church had be- 
ne a stranger. Was not, indeed, the 
ole Reformation a rediscovery of 
s that had become obscured by a 
ious structure that had lost 
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When we try to assess the significance 
of Abraham Kuyper and his co-work- 
ers we shall not be far wrong when we 
characterize them as men who made the 
theology of the Reformation live for 
their contemporaries. But how often 
does such rediscovery not take place? 
The history of Reformed thought in 
America is one sad story of loss with- 
out rediscovery, of dullness of the the- 
ological mind and of the power of a 
hostile and levelling environment which 
keeps what was once precious in a state 
of continuing obscurity and lostness. 


A recent article in Gereformeerd 
Weekblad speaks about the rediscovery 
of John Calvin. So many notions of 
what John Calvin taught about this and 
about that have had to be revised, and 
positions for the support of which ap- 
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LET THE PRESSES GROAN?" « 


peal was made to his authority must 
now stand without the endorsement of 
his agreement. When theology is no 
longer living but is transmitted as a 
sort of closed body of truth sanctioned 
by all manner of uncritical labels it is 
bound sooner or later to have its lack 
of vitality exposed. And with the ex- 
posure of its weaknesses and failure to 
meet the demands of its stewardship 
the truth that it represents is apt to fall 
in disrepute also. 


* * # 


Arriec it is by no means a 
solution to all our theological and re- 
ligious needs, nevertheless we do well 
to reflect on the power of the printed 
page in keeping and applying what we 
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Let the Presses Groan — Continued 


have and in regaining what has been 
lost. He who writes speaks not only 
to his contemporaries but also to the 
men and women of the future. His 
thought is there for reference. The 
printed page is undoubtedly one of the 
most effective weapons in keeping and 
developing our heritage. It was 
Abraham Kuyper who coined the pow- 
erful slogan, “Let the presses groan.” 
And what strength and vitality was 
shown and abiding service rendered by 
the almost ruthless vigor with which 
that slogan became a reality! 


When we reflect on the value of the 
written word we do well to take a leaf 
out of the divine notebook. The Author 
of the redemptive revelation in Christ 
has not left its content to the fate of 
oral transmission from generation to 
generation, but has been pleased, as the 
Westminster Confession puts it, “for 
the better preserving and propagation 
of the truth and for the more sure es- 
tablishment and comfort of the Church 

. . to commit the same wholly unto 
writing. ...” The first work mission- 
aries undertake is the translation of the 
Bible. One wonders how much more 
effectively Christianity would have re- 
tained its hold in Japan after the ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in 1614 had they been as con- 
cerned about giving the Bible to the 
Japanese as they were to expand the 
ecclesiastical structure. 


The presses must groan both for the 
masses and for the circle of students 
who concern themselves with the re- 
ligious, theological and other prob- 
lems of the day. The scientific thought 
of the student must be shared with the 
studying community and the products 
of its reflection must find expression in 
address to the entire Christian com- 
munity in its language and in terms 
of its need. Grateful note may be taken 
of such an effort on the part of the So- 
ciety for Reformed Publications, an or- 
ganization in the Reformed Church of 
America. In the course of 1951 five 
pamphlets dealing with central themes 
in Reformed thought were published by 
this group. They are: Pivotal Points 
of the Reformed Faith by the late Dr. 
J. E. Kuizenga, The Meaning of My 
Confession of Faith by the Rev. Bastian 
Kruithof, The Authority ¢f the Bible by 
the Rev. Henry Bast, T he Meaning of 
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the Lord’s Supper by the Rev. G. C. 
Douma, and The Meaning of Baptism 
by Dr. M. E. Osterhaven. 


These essays are published in attrac- 
tive format, present historical back- 
ground, doctrinal exposition, scriptural 
bases, and are written in an interesting 
style that speaks to the mid-twentieth 
century reader. The authors and the 
society that sponsored their work are 
to be congratulated, as also the Chris- 
tian community they seek to serve. It 
is to be hoped that this systematic effort 
will continue and be an example for 
efforts other Reformed 


similar in 


circles. 


The effort of the Society for Re- 
formed Publications is an attempt to 
bring basic theology to the church 
membership. That is where all theol- 
ogy should find its destination. That 
is also where theology normally takes 
its rise. Reflection on the Word of God 
is eminently the task of the entire 
Church. Only out of a Church that is 
aware of its heritage and basic commit- 
ments can men arise who can lead the 
Church further into its heritage. Our 
schools, our missionary enterprise, our 
contribution to the arts and_ the 
sciences, our ecumenicity, our eccle- 
siastical structure, our social and politi- 
cal activity, even the basic problems of 
home life must rest on a theology lived 
and believed by the Church. When this 
goes all else goes with it. Unless this 
basic substructure is constantly 
strengthened by relevant preaching and 
teaching our institutions and Kingdom 
activities must disintegrate. 


The preaching must take place in the 
assembly of God’s people, but the 
teaching can be done in many ways. 
Among these the printed page is of emi- 
nent usefulness. Around books, pam- 
phlets and articles, discussions can take 
place that are immensely fruitful. They 
invite reflection and reply. They bring 
into being what the Dutch call “ge- 
sprek,” i.e., a communion of discussion 
that at last distils in a common mind 
of the Church which leads to common 
effort towards common aims. Let us 
not be afraid to write. Let us submit 
ourselves to the discipline of attempting 
to crystallize in written words what we 
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think. Often enough it will appear that 
our ideas are not so lucid as we 
thought them to be before we put them 
in black and white, and this realization. 
too, is no small gain. 


And let us not be afraid to read. If 
provides companionship not only wittl 
the contemporary Christian communi: 
ty but also with the community of the 
past. It brings home to us that we da 
not stand alone, but in a great company 
of both the living and the cloud of wit! 
nesses that looks to us expectantly fon 
the perpetuation of that to which they 
stood committed. 


In the loneliness of Paul’s imprison 
ment he craved this company. “Bring 
the books, especially the parchments* 
he wrote to Timothy. He added, “Com 
before winter.” Appreciation fo 
things Reformed can be lost. A heri 
tage cannot exist in a library. It has 
to live in the hearts of men. It can b: 
enriched without limit. It can be ree 
vived only by years of agonizing ana 
patient labor. Therefore the apostolii 
word “Hold fast that thou hast” is s: 
profound a warning and exhortatior 
Too often the winter of indifference hae 
not been followed by the spring of re 
vival. ; 


Harry R. Boer — 
<n 


That Decision on the NAE 


15%: decision of the Synod of 
1951, the Christian Reformed Church 
erminated membership in the National 
Association of Evangelicals. 

Some of our members have been dis- 
appointed with this action. That is 
not at all surprising. It is a rare Syn- 
odical decision that finds one hundred 
percent agreement within the member- 
hip of the Church. 

Dissatisfaction with our withdrawal 
rom the NAE has come to expression 
n our Church papers. And now two 
lassical overtures (California and 
stfriesland) have been addressed to 
ynod asking for reconsideration of the 
1951 decision to terminate membership 
n the NAE (Cf. Agenda, 1952, pp. 277, 
281). 


What Does This Mean? 


Or: of the unhappy things 
about our eight year membership in 
the NAE was that it was an affiliation 
to which our Church was not wholly 
ommitted — as became evident from 
eight years of criticism against it and 
several proposals to end it. This re- 
ained so in spite of the fact that many 
Synodical reports were written in de- 
ense of our membership in the NAE, 
and editorials and_ special articles 
pleaded the cause of membership in the 
AE. 

That membership was finally termi- 
nated. But it now appears that the 
hurch is not wholly committed to this 
either. That is not yet alarming. It 
es a bit of time to persuade the 
ind of a whole Church. And to that 
end continuing discussion of the ques- 
ion, and as well an exposition and ex- 
plication of the Church’s position is 
both desirable and necessary. 

In view of that it might have been 
vell if Synod had made use of its own 
official agencies — our Church papers 
— to explain to our people the reasons 
‘or and the meaning of our withdrawal 
om the NAE. But, of course, Synod 
ould not foresee the kind of reaction 
hat was to follow. 

And now our decision to withdraw 
rom the NAE is being made subject 
official criticism by way of two 
lassical, overtures. This, of course, is 
nite in order. And it could be very 
itful toward enlightening the mind 
he Church on the issues involved, 


But the two overtures now addressed 
to Synod are disappointing. They are 
not even an address to the material 
question at issue but are concerned with 
periphera — with certain formal mat- 
ters associated with the material de- 
cision. 

There is something even more un- 
fortunate. Both overtures are out of 
order. And they cannot even be put 
on the table at Synod — unless Synod 
should decide to suspend the rules. 


For “Decency and Good Order” 


Ne that both the California 
and Ostfriesland overtures request the 
Synod of 1952 “to reconsider the de- 
cision of the Synod of 1951.” 

Now what does it mean “to recon- 
sider?” It can mean only one thing 
— namely, to suspend a decision al- 
ready taken, start the debate all over 
again on the question, and then take 
a new vote. 

It is quite plain that if such a pro- 
cedure would be allowed, it would be 
an invitation to disorder in the life of 
the Church, Synod would be in danger 
of having its decisions subjected to 
perennial Synodical debate, and no 
Synodical decision could ever be con- 
sidered settled and binding. 

What is more, the present overtures 
propose what is plainly impossible. A 
motion “to reconsider” requires sus- 
pension of the action which the decision 
calls for. But in the case of our with- 
drawal from the NAE, such suspension 
is plainly impossible. The decision has 
been effectuated — we have withdrawn 


from the NAE. 
* % * 


Our Church has already safeguarded 
itself against the possibility of such dis- 
order, by its “Rules of Order for Syn- 
od and Classes,” adopted by the 
Synod of 1934 (Acts 1934, pp. 306- 
312; cf. Schaver’s The Polity of the 
Churches, Vol. II, pp. 304-311). 

The relevant section of these rules 
is section five, which deals with “Mo- 
tions To Bring Matters Once Decided 
Again Before Synod (Or Classis) .” 

The preamble to this section states: 
“After Synod (or Classis) has decided 
upon a certain matter it may not be 
annoyed by the same matter being 
brought up again unless someone vot- 
ing in favor of the question when it 


By GEORGE STOB 


was decided has undergone a change 
of mind. For such to bring matters 
once decided upon again before Synod 
(or Classis) three motions are avail- 
able” (Cf. Schaver, op. cit., p. 308). 
One of the allowed motions is a motion 
“To Reconsider.” Concerning this, the 
Rules state in part as follows: 

“The intent of this motion is to pro- 
pose a new debate and a new vote on 
the question once passed upon. 

(a) A motion to reconsider must be 
made the same day on which the mo- 
tion in question was passed, (or the 
next day that Synod is in session). 

(b) It is unacceptable if action has 
begun in accordance with the motion 
in question” (Ibid., p. 309). 

It will be observed that on both 
counts here cited from the Rules, the 
overtures of California and Ostfries- 
land, asking that Synod “reconsider 
the decision of the Synod of 1951,” are 
out of order and unacceptable. 


% * * 


These Classes could have asked 
Synod “to rescind” the decision of » 


1951. The Rules make allowance for 
that. In that connection the Rules 
state: “The purpose of a motion to 


rescind is to annul and to reverse a de- 
cision” (Ibid.) But one of the provi- 
sions governing is the following: 
“Synod (or Classis) shall not rescind 
the actions of previous Synods (or 
Classes) unless weighty reasons are ad- 
duced for rescinding and it be over- 
tured to do so” (Jbid.). 

In the nature of the present case, 
however, such a motion to rescind 
would have to be accompanied by a 
motion to re-enter the NAE, for which 
adequate and weighty reasons would 
have to be given. If Classes California 
and Ostfriesland had done that, Synod 
and the Church would have been able 
to address themselves again to the ma- 
terial question of inter-church affilia- 
tion. 

As it is, their overtures cannot even 
be accepted or acted upon. 

These overtures do, however, provide 
at least some substance for discussion. 
One of them claims that the Synod of 
1951 did not give grounds for its with- 
drawal from the NAE. And both sug- 
gest that the Synod of 1951 was remiss 
for not having adequately studied and 
for not having declared itself on the 
principles of inter-church affiliation set 
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Be 456, 


That Decision on the NAE — Continued 


forth in the Study Committee Report 
of 1950. 


Grounds for Withdrawal? 


Cae California states that 
“the Synod of 1951 gave no grounds 
for terminating the membership of the 
Christian Reformed Church in the 
N.A.E.” 

Synod did, of course, have grounds 
for withdrawal, and these came to ex- 
pression on the floor of Synod. But the 
question here is whether Synod gave 
grounds for withdrawal. | must con- 
fess to having earlier labored under 
the erroneous impression that Synod 
did not give grounds (Cf. The Re- 
formed Journal, April 1952, p. 2). In 
that I was mistaken. And Classis Cal- 
ifornia is mistaken, too. 

Synod did give grounds. Synod’s 
grounds were given in a letter sent to 
the NAE informing them of our deci- 
sion to withdraw. This letter was 
drawn up by a committee, and “later 
read and approved by Synod” (Cf. Acts 
1951, Art. 151, p. 79). In making 
mention of this letter, the 1951 Acts 
refers to its Art. 168, where the letter 
is supposed to have been printed. But, 
apparently because of a clerical error 
in the preparation of the 1951 Aets, 
the letter does not appear there. 

Synod did give grounds for with- 
drawal from the NAE, then. But they 
were not published in the official Acts. 

However, the letter which contained 
those grounds was published in one of 
our official Church papers — the July 
17, 1951 issue of De Wachter, pp. 455, 


: I will give here the letter of with- 
drawal addressed to the NAE and sent 


to its President, Dr. Fowler: 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
é June 27, 1951. 
Dear Brethren: 


At the meeting of the Synod of the 
_ Christian Reformed Church, held June 
25, at Grand Rapids, Mich., it was de- 
cided by a large majority vote to termi- 


nate the membership of the Christian 
Reformed Church as a member of the 


National Association of Evangelicals. 
After a lengthy discussion and seri- 
ous consideration it became apparent 
that our membership in the Association 
_ is not a happy one. The Christian Re- 
formed Church is a close-knit denomi- 
nation with a very specific creed and a 


practice based upon and in harmony 
with this creed. Membership in the 
National Association of Evangelicals, 
loosely organized and without a well 
defined program of action, easily does 
lead and in the past has led to embar- 
rassment and difficulty. It was felt 
that the testimony the Christian Re- 
formed Church is called to bring in 
this day and in this world is in danger 
of being weakened by continued mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Evangelicals. 

It is our desire to assure you of our 
prayers that God may bless you richly 
in your efforts to bring your testimony 
in the way you feel you must give it. 

Fraternally yours, 

The Synod of the Christian Reformed 
Church 

(Signed) Dr. R. J. Danhof, 
Stated Clerk.” 


Note especially the second paragraph 
of the above letter. That paragraph 
gives a statement of the reasons for our 
withdrawal. One may think they are 
an inadequate statement of grounds — 
and I would not disagree. And one 
may take exception to them. 

But they are grounds — officially 
approved by the Synod of 1951,. and 
sent out by that Synod in explanation 
of our withdrawal from the NAE. 

Classis California is, therefore, mis- 
taken in stating that Synod “gave no 
grounds for terminating the member- 
ship of the Christian Reformed Church 
in the NAE.” 


* % * 


One of our official Church papers, 
The Banner, was also mistaken on this 
same matter, but in another way. An 
editorial in the Sept. 14, 1951 issue of 
The Banner takes exception to “the 
ground on which the decision to cancel 
our membership in the NAE was 
based,” and then proceeds to quote a 
ground which Synod did not adopt. 
The editorial says: “The ground was 
that through our membership in the 
NAE ‘our Reformed witness is con- 
fused, submerged, and impaired and 
that our fellowship in the NAE acceler- 
ates the growth of Fundamentalism in 
the Christian Reformed Church.’ ” 

It is quite understandable that this 
error should have been made. For the 
above cited ground did appear in the 
recommendation of the Majority Report 
of the 1949 Study Committee which was 
under consideration at the Synod of 


ry 
1951. Synod decided to terminate 
membership in the NAE, as that Re. 
port recommended. But Synod was: 
careful not to adopt the ground given: 
along with that Majority recommenda- - 
tion. Instead, Synod passed its own: 
carefully guarded motion “to terminates 
the membership of the Christian Re-: 
formed Church in the NAF.” Andi 
later it adopted its own grounds — 
those contained in the letter addressed: 
to the NAE. 

If Synod’s decision to withdraw from 
the NAE is to be subjected to fruitfuh 
criticism — and there is no reason whyy 
it should not be — we must be careful 
to recognize that Synod did give 
grounds, and we must be careful te 
address ourselves to the right groundss 
ie., those that Synod adopted. 


“Principles On Inter-Church 
Affiliation” 


i] ae “principles” are a Sum 
mary of Conclusions drafted by < 
Study Committee appointed by tha 
Synod of 1949, and reporting to the 
Synod of 1950. This was in response 
to a mandate “to search out and se 
forth the basic Scriptural and Creeda 
deliverances relevant to the whole quess 
tion of inter-church relations and te 
formulate the principles by which th 
Church must be guided in determining 
the matter of inter-church affiliation.. 

The following four “principles” wer: 
offered by the Study Committee to th 
Synod of 1950. 

l. lt is wrong to cooperate in spt 
itual matters with those who reject thi 
truth, i.e., the essentials of the Gospe2 

2. It is our duty to cooperate i: 
spiritual matters with fellow-believers 

3. It is proper to cooperate eve 
when, in non-essentials, fellow-believer 
differ with us or have not reached th 
level of our spiritual illumination. — 


4. It is our duty to guard the purit’ 
of the message, also when cooperati 
with fellow-believers. Nothing must 
allowed to detract from the soundne 
of the Gospel. Hence if in any phas 
of our cooperation there should be dan 
ger that our message would begin A 
lose its clear and Reformed emphas} 
and our warnings remain unheedew 
such cooperation should cease. | 
' 
A major complaint of those who wer 
opposed to withdrawal from the 
has been that these principles — 
not given due study. And now 
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ornia maintain that Synod should ex- 
ress itself on these principles. 

Let me comment on these two mat- 

ers. 
1. First, it is objected that the prin- 
‘iples on inter-church affiliation were 
not given due study. This was also the 
Boron of the Advisory Committee 
m NAE at the Synod of 1951. 

This might, conceivably, have been 

he case, although it is hard for any- 
yne to know for sure — and one won- 
lers how it could be claimed that 
‘these principles . . . have not yet re- 
veived ample study.” 
What can be definitely known is this: 
1/ The Synod of 1950 commended 
his statement of principles to all of our 
hurches for study. And our churches 
nad a whole year between June 1950 
nd June 1951 to make this study. 

2/ The Synod of 1951 refused to de- 
lare that “these principles . . . have 
hot yet received ample study.” 

From this it may be inferred that the 
synod of 195] thought these principles 
had received ample study. And it may 
urther be inferred that the Synod of 
951 made its decision to withdraw 
rom the NAE in the light of whatever 
elevance it found in that statement of 
orinciples. 


* * * 


2. It now remains to consider the 
laim of Classes California and Ost- 
riesland that Synod should have ex- 
pressed itself on these principles, and 
ither accepted or rejected them. 
‘Synod did, of course, express itself 
yn these principles. It made its deci- 
jon to withdraw from the NAE with 
ull knowledge of them and after a 
year’s study of them. Therefore, the 
lecision to withdraw was a_ virtual 
leclaration that nothing in that state- 
ent of principles demanded or war- 
eo continued affiliation with the 
“One may not agree with that expres- 
ion on these principles. But it is im- 
> ossible to maintain that Synod did not 
cpress itself on them. 


a Ostfriesland, however, thinks 
Synod should have come to a more 
rmal expression, and should have 
sither “accepted or rejected” them. 

This is quite debatable. The state- 
t of principles was present to 
od for its enlightenment, Insofar 
hey were relevant, Synod was guid- 
in its decision by them. It cer- 
is not necessary for Synod, every 
a Study is presented, to first form- 
dopt its ae before proceed- 
We he 


ave an abun- 


dance of principles in the Word of God 
and in our Creeds. They are enough 
to guide us in any question of concrete 
action that comes before us. 


Sometimes, to be sure, we desire a 
particularized study of the Word of 
God and our Confessions so that more 
light may be shed on a proposed course 
of action. But that doesn’t mean that 
we must always put ourselves to the 
long debate and careful formulation 
which a formal adoption of principles 
requires. 

Synod had the light which the prin- 
ciples of inter-church affiliation were 
calculated to shed. In that light it 
made its decision to withdraw from the 
NAE. What more could reasonably 
have been expected? 


Study On Ecumenicity ? 


le becomes increasingly plain 
that we should be more at pains to ex- 
press ourselves in writing and discus- 
sion on the whole modern ecumenical 
movement, of which the NAE is one 
phase. 

In the light of such study as the 
Church has already made on that score, 
we have not found freedom to remain 
affliated with any kind of non-Re- 
formed ecclesiastical association. We 
were once a member Church of the 
Federal Council of Churches — but we 
felt compelled to withdraw. We were 
later a member Church of the far less 
objectionable National Association of 
Evangelicals. But this, too, we found 
indefensible; and again we felt com- 
pelled to withdraw. 


I am persuaded that a closer study 


of ecumenicity — historical and Scrip- 
tural — will confirm the rightness of 


our present position. Others may be 
persuaded that more study will suggest 
a reversal of our position. 

Well, then, let us discuss the matter. 
And let us be concerned to know the 
truth. The Church will not hesitate to 
follow the truth when she is persuaded 
of it from God’s Word. 

It may be devoutly hoped, however, 
that we will keep the question clear. 


The question is not whether we must, 
as Christians, recognize and confess our 
unity with fellow Christians, members 
with us in the one body of Christ. We 
are clear on that, and freely confess 
the “one holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints.” On this score 
we agree, and know that we may and 
must fellowship and cooperate in spir- 
itual matters with fellow Christians in 
every Church in our land — Reformed 
and non-Reformed. 


But there is another question — and 
it is this other question that is relevant 
to the matter of membership in the 
NAE or any other ecumenical move- 
ment. 


That is the question whether any 
instituted Church of Christ may unite 
in a common witness and for a common 
performance of ecclesiastical functions, 
with churches and societies whose con- 
ception of the Church and its function 
and whose conception of the truth of 
God’s Word, differs radically from those 


which it confesses. 


That is the question which bears on 
ecumenicity and inter-church affiliation. 


Let us not confuse it by making it a 
question as to whether we should love, 
help, and exercise fellowship with 
Christian believers in other churches. 


We should scarcely be asking, much — 


less debating, that latter question. 


“The whole Christ is Head and Body, which truth I doubt not 


you know well: 


the Head is our Saviour Himself . 


.. But His 


body is the Church, not this one or that but spread throughout 
the whole world. Nor is it only that which now is among men 
who are living in the present life, but it is in those belonging 
to it who have been before us and in those who are to come after 
us, even unto the end of the world. For the whole Church, which 
consists of all the faithful, since all the faithful are members of 
Christ, hath that Head set in Heaven, and it governeth His body. 
And although it is separated from our vision, yet is it joined 


together in charity. 
body.” 


— St. Augustine, Comm. 


Hence the whole Christ is Head and its 


on Ps) UVigk 
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Should a Synodical Committee Supervise 
Our Youth Federations? 


Cae Holland overtures Syn- 
od “to reconstitute the United Youth 
Committee to exercise supervision on 
behalf of Synod over the youth federa- 
tions.” This should be done in order 
that the committee “can fulfil its origi- 
nal mandate,” which according to Clas- 
sis Holland consists in “guarding care- 
fully that these organizations do not 
overstep their bounds or instigate er- 
roneous policies or principles” (Agen- 


Wa952, pe. 277, No. 13). 


This so-called “original mandate” 
should be placed in the framework of 
the decisions of the Synod of 1945, art. 
96, and of the report presented to this 
Synod by the Youth Committee—(sup- 
plement 10 of the Acts of 1945). 


By reading those decisions and that 
report one questions whether the words 
quoted by Classis Holland are the orig- 
inal mandate given to the United Youth 
Committee. At any rate they are only a 
small part of the mandate, and in the 
light of the instructions given to the 
Committee it is plain that Synod did not 
intend to give to the Committee power 
“to exercise supervision (we italicize) 
on behalf of Synod” over the youth 
federations. 


From the original mandate it is evi- 
dent that the Committee must “strive to 
effect a coordinated program in facing 
the problems of our youth.” That is its 
task. Furthermore it is stated that “the 
committee has advisory power (we ital- 
icize) in all matters pertaining to the 
specific affairs of the two federations, 
guarding carefully that these organiza- 
tions do not overstep their bounds or 
instigate erroneous policies or princi- 
ples” (see the quotation by Classis Hol- 
land). And finally it says: “Together 
with the federations it shall seek to 
arouse interest among all the young 
people of the denomination in Christian 
Reformed activities.” 


According to its report to the Synod 
of 1951 (Acts 1951, Supplement No. 6, 
pg. 173) the Committee has understood 
that it had only advisory power, and 
that its “efforts to bring about the real- 
ization of a united youth movement 
must needs be persuasive (we italicize) 
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in character.” And Synod is of the same 
opinion for it commends the Committee 
for the progress made and urges it to 
continue its labors (Art. 57 II, pg. 18). 


The overture of Classis Holland does 
not explain how the Committee can be 
reconstituted. and remain a United 
Youth Committee. Only this is clear 
that the Committee must be empowered 
“to exercise supervision on behalf of 
Synod over the youth federations,” and 
that no “members of the governing 
boards of organizations to be supervised 
shall be appointed on this Committee.” 
What is the character of this reconsti- 
tuted Committee? Will it be a “super- 
vising” Committee or a “United Youth 
Committee” or both? And must this 
Committee work in cooperation with the 
federations which must be supervised by 
the Committee? Classis Holland also 
neglects to give a ground for its convic- 
tion that the two youth organizations 
need to be supervised by a Synodical 
Committee. It is stated as something 
that is self-evident that a Committee 
with advisory power cannot “guard 
carefully that these organizations do not 
overstep their bounds or instigate er- 
roneous policies or principles.” 


The part of the “original mandate” 
given to the United Youth Committee 
by the Synod of 1945 and quoted with 
approval by Classis Holland gives the 
impression that there is something radi- 
cally wrong with our youth organiza- 
tions. They seem to be like wild horses 
who may kick over the traces. The Com- 
mittee must guard carefully that they do 
not overstep their bounds. And still 
worse—that they do not instigate erro- 
neous policies or principles. Are there 
signs which indicate that these organi- 
zations have heretical tendencies? Can 
their leaders not be trusted? Or are our 
young people in general drifting, and 
do we need a Synodical Committee to 
keep them in check ? 


This part of the mandate breathes the 
spirit of suspicion. And Classis Holland 
is of the opinion that stronger measures 
must be taken. It is not sufficient to 
advise those youth organizations but 
they must be placed under supervision 
of a Synodical Committee, and that 
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Committee must not include members : 
who are on the Boards of those Asso- - 
ciations (Federations). 


Is it wise of Synod to take this atti-- 
tude toward our youth organizations? ' 
Is it sound pedagogy thus to treat our: 
young people and their leaders? — By 
such pronouncements we are apt to) 
estrange our youth from the Church, 
while we should try to guide them kind- 
ly as a shepherd guides his sheep and] 
lambs, and as loving parents train their 


children. 


* * * 


@e main objection against thiss 
overture of Classis Holland however iss 
that it is proposed that Synod appoint 
a Committee to supervise the youth or- 
ganizations. 


We agree that to some extent there 
should be supervision over societies. 
which are founded on the Word of Godt 
and the Forms of Unity and are engaged 
in the exposition of Scripture and of the 
confession of the Church. It is the dutyq 
of the Church to control the public ex- 
planation of God’s Word, and to see tc 
it that its Confession is maintained. 


Taking this stand the Federation ob 
Reformed Young Men’s Societies in the 
Netherlands, advised by Prof. Dr. H. HI 
Kuyper, at the meeting of their Federa 
tion at Leeuwarden in 1907, placed itt 
self under ecclesiastical supervision ir 
religious matters, especially those whic! 
concern the exposition of the Word o: 
God and the maintenance of the Confesa 
sion (See Joh. Jansen, Korte Verklaring 
van de Kerkorde. Derde, vermeerderd| 
druk, 1952, pg. 309). 


Ecclesiastical supervision howeve: 
does not mean that Synod through ; 
standing committee should exercise thi 
supervision. 


By stating this we think in the firss 
place of our Societies which form th. 
Federations, and which meet locally. II 
stands to reason that it is the duty of th 
local church to supervise those societie: 
in religious matters. It might be we} 
for Synod to declare this and to dray 
the attention of the consistories to this 
for there cannot be true supervision ¢4 
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the societies if it is not done locally. A 
lsynodical or even a classical committee 


}cannot properly supervise those socie- 
ities. 


| The consistories must remember that 
ithis supervision should be done in the 
pspirit of love with sanctified tact and 
wisdom. The elders — including the 
minister — have here a great task. Of 
jcourse they may profit by the advice of 
jthe youth organizations which specialize 
jin matters pertaining to our youth and 
jtheir problems, and by the guidance 
fgiven by Synod through a committee 
like the one appointed in 1945. 


Now it is true that the overture of 
Classis Holland does not speak of super- 
vision on behalf of Synod over the so- 
cieties of our youth but only over their 
federations. The Committee of Synod 
however cannot supervise those federa- 
tions without at least to some extent 
Supervising the societies which form 
those federations, and who at the last 
instance decide how those federations 
shall be organized, and how they shall 
work. The societies are free, autono- 
mous bodies, who club together in their 
federations, and stipulate how those fed- 
jerations as their agencies shall be con- 
stituted and act. Supervision over the 
federations therefore includes supervi- 
sion over the societies, a supervision 
which belongs to the domain of the local 
church. 


* + % 


ikee is a tendency in our 
churches to have everything ruled and 
regulated by Synod. Many seem to 
think that it is not safe to let the local 
church with its consistory act as an 
autonomous body. They feel that the 
consistory should be controlled. But 
they forget that provision is made in 
the Church Order for mutual control of 
the churches among each other by 
Church Visitation, and by the questions 
asked at the Classical meeting according 
to article 41 Church Order. The Church 
Order always maintains the autonomy 
‘of the local church, and at the same 
time avoids independentism by regula- 
tions for mutual supervision. 


~ And Classis cannot act independently 
either for according to article 36 Church 
Order: “The Classis has the same juris- 
diction over the Consistory, as the Par- 
ticular Synod has over the Classis and 
General Synod over the Particular.” 
us Synod has a task to control Classis 
d through Classis the consistory. Here 


is the right supervision, not from the top 
down by a Synodical Committee, but by 
the consistories, who are supervised by 
Classis and through Classis by Synod. 


Now it is often remarked that the 
supervision of Classis over the consis- 
tory, does not mean much. It is said 
that church visitation and the answering 
of questions according to article 4] 
easily becomes a mere formality. Prob- 
ably there is some truth in these observa- 
tions. Then it is the duty of the 
churches, meeting in Synod, to seek to 
stimulate the Classes to new activity, 
and to make them understand that theirs 
is a great responsibility. 


* * % 


It is contrary to our Reformed Church 
polity to let Synod with its committees 
usurp the power of the local churches 
and its consistories. 

And it is very impractical and even 
detrimental. 


It is impractical, for how can Synod 
supervise better than the consistories ?— 
Synod is not a permanent body like the 
consistory. Hence Synod must of a 
necessity act through a standing com- 
mittee. In other words, the real super- 
vision must be done by a few brethren 
and sisters appointed by Synod. Indeed 
can those members of the church do this 
work better than the consistories, who 


work together in mutual supervision in 
Classis? 


But it is also detrimental to the cause 
of God’s kingdom. It stands to reason 
that whenever the work of the consis- 
tories and classes is taken over by a 
Synodical committee the consistories 
and classes become inactive, and if they 
act, they just follow the dictates of the 
powers that be. That robs them of their 
God-given power, and kills their initia- 
tive. 


% * % 


ervey we have serious objec- 
tions against the overture of Classis Hol- 


land because Synod has no right to 
supervise Societies and Federations. It 
does not belong to its domain. Classis 
has jurisdiction over the consistory, and 
Synod over the Classis, but Classis and 
Synod have no jurisdiction over socie- 
ties because these are not ecclesiastical 
bodies. We do not have a totalitarian 
church like the Roman Catholics. 
Where would be the end if Synod is 
granted the right to supervise societies? 
We have Christian schools, and the local 
church certainly has a right and duty 
to exercise to some extent supervision 
over these schools. But that does not 
mean that Synod through a committee 
must supervise those schools or the 
Union of Christian Schools. We have 
Christian Labor Unions. Is it the right 
and duty of Synod to supervise those 
Unions and the Christian Labor Asso- 
ciation? We have publications owned 
and operated by the church, or rather 
by a standing committee appointed by 
Synod. It is doubtful whether it is cor- 
rect that the church remains in this pub- 
lishing business. But there are various 
other papers and magazines published 
in our circles. Must Synod mandate a 
committee to supervise those papers ?— 
Let us be careful. We must not permit 
Synod through standing committees to 
rob us of our Christian liberty. We 
refuse to be dictated to by a few men 
who in name of Synod tell us how to 
organize our societies, what to write in 
our papers, etc. As members of the 
church and as consistories we should 
guard carefully —to quote from the 
overture of Classis Holland—that Synod 
does not overstep its bounds and insti- 
gate erroneous policies or principles. 
Let Synod show us from the Word of 
God how we should be guided and di- 
rected by sound, Reformed principles 
also in our social and economic life, in 
our societies and in our homes, and as 
citizens of the state, in short in all 
spheres of life. But Synod should never 
trespass on a domain that belongs to 
another sphere. 


“In these assemblies (Consistory, Classis, Synod) ecclesiastical 


matters shall be transacted and that in an ecclesiastical manner. 


In major assemblies only such matters shall be dealt with as 


could not be finished in minor assemblies, or such as pertain to 


: are 
the churches of the major assemblies in common. 


— Art. 30 of the Church Order 


The Relevance of a Mission School 


Ts determine the curriculum of a 
mission school and its relationship to 
other teaching functions on the mission 
field presupposes a definition for a mis- 
sion school. This is not as simple as 
saying, “A mission school is what we 
have at Rehoboth.” Local conditions as 
remote as continents have helped shape 
up mission schools of the past and pres- 
ent. The mission policy of respective 
denominations has circumscribed lim- 
its within which such a school may 
operate. Ideologically a mission school 
may be one thing; historically it may 
be the heterogeneous blending of ideol- 
ogy and the compelling circumstances 
of a mission field. 


Within the province of the Christian 
Reformed Church, the Rehoboth and 
Zuni Mission Schools, only 45 miles 
apart, have an identity of purpose, yet 
each has its own individuality. We 
speak from observations mostly at Zuni 
and from earlier experiences in the 
_ Christian School. It is therefore with 
= some reluctance that we present this 
paper, both because of limited experi- 
_ ence and because when one probes for 
a basic philosophy which can obtain 
both for a mission school and for a 
Christian school, a hitherto uncharted 
_ course may be revealed. Not all will be 
agreed that a philosophy basic to the 
curricula of both types of schools can 
_ be identical. 


The Ultimate Purpose of a 
Mission School 


I s there a basic philosophy 
underlying the selection of curricular 
courses for a mission school diverse 
from that for a Christian School? Do 
we teach arithmetic, for example, for a 
different ultimate purpose in a mission 
_ school than in a Christian School? 


To begin with, two descriptive de- 
lineations may be in order. The Mission 


oo 
aga 
ule * The Rev. Kuipers is missionary of the 
Christian Reformed Church at Zuni, New 


Mexico. 


The Rev. Kuipers has a position on the 
place of education in Missions different from 
that presented in a former issue of the Jour- 
nal. We are happy to afford him the oppor- 
tunity to set it forth. 


School generally is an institution of 
learning used by the Church, with em- 
phasis on evangelism, for the purpose 
of committing pupils to the Christian 
world and life view. The Christian 
School, however, is initiated by Chris- 
tian parents in recognition of covenant 
obligations; its emphasis is on training 
for Christian living; the purpose is also 
that of committing pupils to the Chris- 
tian world and life view. 


The ultimate aim of all Christian edu- 
cation is the glory of God. Whether the 
subject-matter is Bible Study or the 
other subjects of the curriculum, basic- 
ally the Christian educator must walk 
in the footsteps of the Master-Teacher 
who declared, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free” 
(John 8:32). The consecrated teacher, 
able and willing to witness, cannot but 
impress upon those who have ears to 
hear, “Whether therefore ye eat, or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God” (1 Cor. 10:31). The task 
of the Christian educator is to inculcate 
an intimate acquaintance with the whole 
of God’s revelation. 


Whether the pupils are from covenant 
homes or not, the Holy Spirit is the 
efficient cause of regeneration for one 
and all. While according to our Confes- 
sions we need not be in doubt concern- 
ing the salvation of covenant children 
which die in infancy, “yet it is, on the 
other hand, certain that the gospel is a 
power of God unto salvation for every- 
one who believes, and that in the case 
of adults the regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit accompanies the preaching 
of the gospel.” The Word of God 
declares, “Jacob have I loved, but Essau 
have I hated” (Romans 9:13). That is 
said of a covenant people and is there- 
fore true of covenant children. To all 
must come the same message, “Repent 
ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out” (Acts 
3319a) + 


The promise, “I will have mercy on 
whom I will have mercy, and will have 
compassion on whom I will have com- 
passion,” is true not only of covenant 
children but is the heart of the gospel 
wherever it is preached. “Turn from 
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these vanities unto the living God which) 
made heaven and earth,” declared Paul 
to those of Lystra. Among any people: 
to whom comes the proclamation of the: 
gospel, God can inaugurate the covenant} 
line. That is true not only among adults 
but also among the young who have 
been received into the Church at homes 
and on the mission fields. 


The census of the redeemed, as pic- 
tured in Psalm 87, reveals the magni- 
tude of our Covenant God. He has thu 
honored his Word at-Zuni. Historically, 
the Zuni Mission School has been sig-~ 
nificantly used by the King of theg 
Church to bring in his own. In recent: 
decades, six of its products have given: 
evidence of their faith over a _ pro- 
longed period of years. Some are al- 
ready with their Lord. Adults, whoc 
themselves did not attend the Missio 
School but with whom diligent sowing 
also produced a bountiful harvest, i 
each case were affected by the schooll 
because their children attended at thes 
time these adults were received by con-~ 
fession of faith at Zuni.? 


Furthermore, the attendance at Sun-: 
day School and other meetings predomi-: 
nantly is drawn from those who haves 
had or now have an active relationship 
to the Zuni Mission School. Althoug 
considerable effort is directed toward 
government school children and _ their1 
homes, very few of these mission sub- 
jects attend religious services. The basic 
philosophy underlying our work is miss-: 
ing in the government school curricu- 
lum. Roman Catholicism, which half of 
Zuni is said to embrace, reinforces itss 
world and life view with eight to twelves 
years of schooling. The influences of 
Mormonism and paganism are equal 
negative. It is reasonable to believe that 
adults will be the more easily reachedt 
for Christ after they have been indoc~ 
trinated in their early years against hiss 
all-sufficiency? Is it not an inversion | 


1. Conclusions of Utrecht, quoted in Berk: 
hof, L: Systematic Theology, 1946, p. 476. | 


2. For factual accounts, see Kuipers, C 
Zuni Also Prays, 1946, and subsequent report? 
on file at Christian Reformed ond of t Miss 
sions, Grand Rapids, pers ‘ 

= 
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ay 


Christ’s teaching to bring the seed after 
the devil sows the tares? 


Basic Philosophy of a Mission 
School 


A mission school, as conceived 
by the Christian Reformed Church, pre- 
sents God’s revelation that Christ may 
be reveaied. Because of sin, the child is 
disintegrated. Christian education is an 
integrating process declaring that all 
things are from God, through God and 
nto God. Because of sin, the child is 
out of adjustment with the Creator and 
all creation. Groping about, his only 
escape has been the system of thought, 
false as it may be, to which he has been 
exposed. Christian education opens to 
him the book of God’s greater revela- 
ion. Secular education is anthropo- 
entric; Christian education is God-cen- 
tered. Christian education shows not 
only the way out of ignorance and 
superstition, but it teaches a personal 
relationship to the Light of the World. 
Redeemed in Christ Jesus, the child of 
God must be shown the way how to ex- 
tract the glory of God out of any given 
situation. 


Four primary objectives of Christian 
education are suggested in the Course of 
tudy for Christian Schools, prepared 
by the Educational Committee of the 
ational Union of Christian Schools, 
viz: 

- “(1) A recognition (on the part of 
the pupil) of reality as a God-centered 
pattern. 


(2) A recognition (on the part of 
of the pupil) of the destructive effect 
of sin relative to this God-centered 
patiern. 
~“(3) A recognition (on the part of 
he pupil) of the need of spiritual re- 
birth and special revelation. 


_ “(4) A restoration of the image of 
C d, the educator functioning as an 
nstrument in God’s hand.”* 


“The mission school presents God’s 
revelation for no other purpose. But 
‘recognizes, face to face with pagan- 
that these objectives can be realized 
by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. Except a man be born again, 
| Bcannot see the kingdom of God. It 
fore emphasizes a personal com- 


To argue that education roots in 
creation and not in redemption, and 
that therefore schools on the mission 
field are not proper agencies to eflect 
conversion, is to ignore that redemption 
is in organic contact with creation. 
While the Church arises out of the re- 
demptive work of Christ, it is equally 
apparent that his redemption transcends 
beyond the salvation of the elect. “It is 
perfectly Berkhof, 
after referring to Cunningham, Hodge, 
Candlish, Bavinck, Vos, and_ others, 
“that the design of God in the work of 
Christ pertained primarily and directly, 
not to the temporal well-being of men 
in general, but to the redemption of the 
elect; but secondarily and _ indirectly 
it also included the natural blessings 
bestowed on mankind indiscriminately. 
All that the natural man receives other 
than curse and death is an indirect re- 
sult of the redemptive work of Christ.’ 


true,’ summarizes 


Sin affected creation in its entirety. 
“For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now” (Romans 8:22). Does not 
the redemption of Christ affect creation 
in its entirety? “...All things were 
created by him, and for him: and he 
is before all things, and by him all 
things consist” (Col. 1:16b-17). By 
sovereign grace, the rain falls upon the 
just and the unjust. Christ did not 
only redeem individuals, but as king 
rules and overrules all affairs for the 
good of those “who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose.” F. Bettex in 
his Natuurstudie en Christendom em- 
phasizes that the recognition of the 
eternal verities of God’s power cannot 
but lead to conformable Christian 
living.” The arts, the sciences, and all 
of education that is rooted in creation 
must reveal not only the work of the 
Creator God but as well his grace in 
Christ which upholds his mighty works. 
If the missionary proclamation is thus 
enhanced by Christ-centered education, 
the mission school which presents the 
full counsel of God is a desirable evan- 
gelistic auxiliary. To stress that the 
direct proclamation of the gospel only 
is necessary to effect conversion, can 
precipitate us into the camp of the 
pietists. ‘Our mission schools, both at 
Rehoboth and Zuni, in holding before 
their pupils Christ crucified, risen and 
glorified,” so states the publication, 
Our Indian Missions: Pietistic or Re- 
Jormed?, “also have the solemn duty to 


prepare them realistically for a life 
which is neither impeded by a decadent 
culture nor gilded with the glitter of 
an elusive white man’s culture.”® 


Such a basic philosophy demands 
that the mission school not only be 
declared compatible with the missionary 
program of the Church, but that it also 
be commended as desirable because it 
presents a Christian world and life view 
as an anthithesis to the powers of dark- 
ness. 


The Practical Application of this 
Philosophy 


As steward of the gospel, Paul 
was not a narrow intellectualist. Paul 
not only preached in the synagogue but 
also at the river side where prayer was 
wont to be made. He took control of 
a situation on Mars’ hill, and gathered 
sticks for a fire at Melita. Paul became 
all things unto all men that he might 
by all means save some. On the one 
hand the Cross was his motive, his aim 
and his goal; on the other hand it is 
unthinkable that he acquiesced in the 
philosophy of his day which ignored 
the child. Paul’s footprints followed in 
the footprints of the Christ who said, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me... for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” Said Samuel M. Zwemer, 
“Christianity is the religion of child- 
hood. Philosophy ignores the child. 
Greek and Roman religions neglected 


the child.”? To those who would argue — 


that we are rigidly bound by Pauline 
methodology precisely how to reach the 


child, the advice of this pioneer may 


suffice: “There is always a difference 
between walking in Paul’s sandals and 
in his footsteps.’”* 


Paul not only established churches, 


but woven into his methodology is a a 
recognition of Christ’s supremacy, of 


Christ’s sufficiency, and of compelling 
urgency. He did not bypass the Areopa- 
gus because by necessity he had to begin 


with the known of common grace in — 


creation to proceed to the unknown of — 
special grace in redemption. He blazed 
the trail of Reformed theology which — 
recognizes a close connection between — 
the operations of the Holy Spirit in the 


3. Opus cit. p. 3l. 
4. Opus cit. pp. 438-439. 
5. Page 314. 


‘6. General Coolers ast Chr. Ref. Mis- 


sionaries, Opus Cit., p. 
7. Into All the Oak 7043, Dawe. 


8. Idem, p. 146. 
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The Relevance of a Mission School — Continued 


sphere of creation and in that of re- 
demption. The mission school similar- 
ly fulfills a unique ministry in that it 
has the curricular vehicle to replace 
superstitious ideas with revealed truth; 
in that it can demonstrate God’s power 
and grace in the realm of providence 
(as in history, science, mathematics and 
further curricular subjects); and in 
that it holds before pupils the highest 
ideals for vocational and social develop- 
ment which they must implement in 
their chosen careers. The mission 
school, emulating the Pauline example, 
need not engage in mission farming; 
but it teaches “all-for-Christ” as the 
goal of this occupation. Paul glorified 
duty in Romans 13 without resorting 
to each trade or social situation. 


The early Church was not averse to 
using specialists in the work of mercy. 
The Christian teacher, similarly, is a 
specialist whom God can use to dispel 
errors of the mind and to reveal the 
truth in Christ Jesus. Speaking for 
mission schools in Latin America, Eliza- 
beth M. Lee writes, “This changing of 
even a few lives year by year has 
amply justified the existence of Protes- 
tant schools in Latin lands.”® Other 
benefits, such as the effect upon some 
government leaders, are also mentioned. 
We as Reformed educators heartily en- 
dorse a succinct statement by Supt. L. 
P. Brink, “The true objects of missions 
are not parents alone, nor children 
alone, but the entire family as a social 
unit.”!° The Brink point of view can 
permit of a conversion in a_pupil’s 
school career. Whether covenant child 
or not when he entered school, such a 
conversion experience is an answer to 
the prayers of the Church. It is a 
challenge to do even more diligent work 
with the entire family. 


Relevance to Other Teaching 
Functions 


ike Reformed position is com- 
mitted to the principle of sphere sover- 
eignty. But even though the sphere of 
the home has primary responsibility 
toward the children of the home, welfare 
services of the state are not thereby 
prohibited. It has already been dem- 
onstrated in preceding paragraphs how 
the proclamation of the gospel is 
brought within the grasp of the child 
by the Christian classroom. The school 
helps build up a depository of Scrip- 
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tural knowledge. This, in turn, becomes 
eminently worthwhile for the catecheti- 
cal work of the Church. The purpose 
of catechetical training classes is not 
only to systematize Scriptural knowledge 
and to show its doctrinal implications, 
but also to instill in a pupil a covenant- 
awareness which must come to full ex- 
pression.!! Similarly, the school can 
help the Sunday School. Large gaps 
repeatedly occur between its weekly 
lessons, and the bedrock of an over-all 
Bible knowledge is imperative. Finally, 
youth organizations such as a young 
men’s society or a young people’s choir 
also serve to tie in Scriptural injunc- 
tions with the problems of today. 
Young men and young women must 
come to grips with contemporary issues. 
The choir must learn what to sing and 
how to sing to the glory of God. In 
all these functions, Scriptural knowledge 
and its expression in daily living must 
be closely correlated, because “faith 
without works is dead.” The mission 
school with its God-centered, full-orbed 
curriculum is not only a handmaid of 
the Church but a powerful ally to other 
Kingdom activities. 


The government schools cannot offer 
such assistance in conjunction with the 
evangelistic goal of the Church. Only 
a limited time is allotted each week and 
its curricula are other than God-cen- 
tered. While the impressions made 
upon pupils at religious classes in this 
type of schools, by contrast, may be 
significant and should be greatly aug- 
mented by systematized catechetical 
training and persistent home visits, the 
mission school as a Christian teaching 
function immeasurably surpasses schools 
which do not share its basic philosophy. 


But the mission school is never an 
end in itself. Honig, in an excellent 
plea for a comprehensive approach in 
mission methodology, shows good cause 
why the early apostles did not set up 
hospitals and schools; then induces 
Scriptural warrant why he thinks we 
can do so now. 


to institute, he maintains that a like 
process of development obtains on the 
mission field. As organism, the Church 
sets up services “in such a way that 
the newly-planted church can take them 
over.”!2 The relevance of the mission 
school curriculum to the whole mission 
program must be such that it can be 


Tracing the early 
‘Church’s development from organism 


geared to both the present and_ the: 
future. When it pleases God to bless: 
the total mission program and by the: 
preaching of the Word families of be-- 
lievers are received into the Church,, 
then these parents must be taught to 
take an active interest in the school 
and eventually to make it their respon- 
sibility. They must be led to see that 
the basic philosophy underlying the cur- 
riculum demands that their children, 
because of the covenant, must be trained 
more and more by themselves. But a 

they consider their own inadequacy; 
and limited resources toward a parent- 
initiated school, the Church must aid 
them. 


Parental education is not only an out- 
growth, but a parallel function of th 
mission school. Pagan education basi- 
cally encourages the pupil to follo 
community norms, but Christian edu 
cation has a God-centered basic philo- 
sophy. The mission school is therefore 
a demonstration unit for Christian par- 
ents how to implement training i 
obedience to Christ. Without such 2 
school with its positive precept and ex< 
ample, the pagan home being trans 
formed into a Christian home by the 
proclamation of the gospel would face 
responsibility without adequate guid 
ance. The relevance of the missior 


school is that it guides these babes ir 
Christ. 


Development but the Same 
Ultimate Aim 


E VEN though the education 
program shifts into high gear, the go 
still remains the more abundant lif 
“that is hid with Christ in God.” Th: 
Calvinist sees the entire cosmos finding 
its purposeful consummation in the pr: 
of redemption whereby Chri 
makes all things new to the glory of th: 
Father. _ “The kingship of God,” writ 
Geerhardus Vos, “as his recognize 
and applied supremacy is intended t 
pervade and control the whole of huma, 


cess 


9. International Review of Missions, Ap 
1952, p. 186. 


10. Brink, L. P. “On the Function of Edd 
cational Missions,’ mimeographed edition, 
11. For specific aims, see P. Y. DeJong, i 
The Banner, April 11, 1952, p. 460. ; 


12. Honig, A. G. Bijdrage tot het Onderz 
naar de Fundering van de Zendingsmethoc 
der Comprehensive Approach in het Nieu 

Testament, 1951, p. 107. 4 
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life in all its forms of existence.’’!2 
As an analogue of God, the child of 
God must do God’s deed after him. 


A few years ago, the late Dr. John 
C. DeKorne wrote, “The fiftieth an- 
niversary is sending out a clear call 
to our Navajo and Zuni Christians: 
Take up the burdens of leadership. ... 
If our Christian Indians yield to the 
pressure of the Spirit of God, white 
men can withdraw from the field in 
order to devote their energies to more 
needy sections, and native leadership 
jean take its rightful place in the main- 
tenance and development of the church 
of God in the great Southwest.’’!+ 


(Ge instruction goes 
iback to the early days of Christian his- 
tory. By the beginning of the second 
century almost every congregation con- 
ducted catechism. In most communi- 
ties the instruction was casual and un- 
systematic, but in certain localities, 
isuch as Antioch, Athens, and Edessa, 
jregular schools were established for or- 
ganized instruction in the Christian 


faith. 


Of these the best known was the 
famous Catechetical School at Alexan- 
dria. Under the leadership of Pantae- 
nus, Clement, and Origen, matchless in 
the second and third centuries for learn- 
ing and philosophical acumen, the 
Alexandrian School became a_ potent 
though not always a beneficial spiritual 
and intellectual force in the predomi- 
nantly pagan world in which it stood. 


The School began modestly enough 
by providing simple instruction for 
those desiring admission into the 
‘Church. Soon, however, the curricu- 
lum was expanded to satisfy the wants 
not only of the children of believers 
and of converts preparing for baptism, 
but also of learned pagans wishing to 
test the reasonableness of the new re- 
ligion, and of adult communicants de- 
siring to acquire a deeper understand- 
ing of the Christian message. Accord- 
ingly, whereas at first instruction was 
ven only in the basic propositions of 
ne creeds, courses were subsequently 


The chrysalis of the mission school 
must not be destroyed! The militant 
front of covenantal homes is staggering 
under the impact of paganism and neo- 
paganism; of Catholicism and Mormon- 
ism. Leadership is emerging as history 
is being written with even greater start- 
ling sweeps of the pen. If these are to 
be Christian leaders, we must be willing 
not only to launch them forth but to 
stand by them in these perilous times. 
Christian native leaders are beginning 
to undertake the Christian School move- 
ment. We cannot, we may not pre- 
cipitate them into what they do not as 
yet fully understand. May there be a 
holy restlessness on our part to pray 


introduced in Science, Literature, Phil- 
osophy, Ethics, and Theology, and the 
school became not unlike what we to- 
day would call a Christian College. 


* % % 


I WAS reminded of all this when 
I read the Report which the Committee 
on Education is submitting to the Syn- 
od of 1952. In that Report (Agenda, 
p- 229) the committee proposes for 
adoption a curriculum, or course of 
study, calculated to lift the “Catechism 
Class” out of its present position up to 
the level and status of a “Catechetical 
School.” Not, indeed, an Alexandrian 
school. The curriculum which the com- 
mittee proposes is meant for teen-aged 
catechumens and not for outside In- 
quirers or adult Communicants, and it 
makes no provision for instruction in 
Science, Philosophy, and Literature. 
Yet it is an “expanded” curriculum pro- 
viding for instruction in a greater vari- 
ety of subjects than have hitherto been 
taught. 


Traditional catechetical instruction 
has been in two important subjects, the 
Bible and the Catechism. It is now 
proposed that instruction be not in two 
but in five or six distinct fields of 
study. It is proposed that during a 
twelve year period instruction be given 
in the following subjects: 1. Bible Doc- 
trine (4 years), 2. Doctrine of the 
Catechism (3 years), 3. Doctrine of the 


for and to work with those who face 
persecution and ridicule, yet are will- 
ing to pay the full price of separation 
for Christ’s sake. 


The relevance of the mission school 
is not only that it blazes a trail but 
also that it permits the trail to become 
the highway to Zion for those who walk 
close to the King. 


13. Vos, Geerhardus, The Kingdom and the 
Church, 1951, p. 87. 

14. Navajo and Zuni for Christ, 1947, p. 204. 
This book should again be read in its en- 
tirety. It depicts how God has blessed our 
Mission Schools and how graduates in in- 
creasing number are carrying on the work 
begun by our church. 


Shall We Expand Catechesis? 


By HENRY STOB 


Belgic Confession Covenantally Con- 
strued (1 year), 4. The Christian 
Reformed Church: its history, polity, 
missions, activities, and interests (2 
years), 5. The Principles and Practice 
of Witnessing (1 year), 6. Christian 
Ethics (1 year). This curriculum is 
proposed in the interest of improving 
catechetical instruction, of _ lifting 
Catechesis to the level of education, of 
raising the class to the level of a school. 


With the aim of the committee to im- 
prove Catechesis no one will quarrel. 
It is generally acknowledged that our 
catechetical effort needs strengthening, 
and that it has needed it for a long time. 
During the past forty years Synod has 
made repeated attempts to bring the 
catechism class to the point of maxi- 
mum efficiency. In 1946 it appointed 
the present committee with instructions 
to consider the whole problem and to 
come with recommendations. The com- 
mittee is now reporting, and its chief 
proposal is: Enlarge and reorganize the — 
curriculum and supply the teacher with 
graded text-books on a variety of dif- 
ferent subjects. 

About the acceptability of this pro- 
posal I am in doubt. I am not sure 
that curricular “enrichment” is the an- 
swer to our problem, or even an impor- 
tant element in the answer. It is not 
plain that our salvation lies in expan- 
sion and diversification. There are 
reasons to believe, indeed, that the com- 
mittee’s proposal will weaken rather 


ll 


Shall We Expand Catechesis? — Continued 


than strengthen our program of cate- 
chetical training. 


* & # 


A CURRICULUM is determined by 
the nature of the institution using it. 
What then is the nature of the institu- 
tion which we call the “Catechism 
Class’? It is an institution engaged 
in Catechesis. But what is Catechesis? 
The committee itself has aptly defined 
it as “the ecclesiastical pedagogy of the 
covenant youth by means of the ad- 
ministration of the Word of God .. .” 
(Agenda, 1951, p. 210). It is here 
quite rightly said that catechetical 
training is of and through the Word. 
Now the Word, in this context, means 
The Bible. But by extension it means 
more. It also means the Creeds as the 
authoritative interpretation of the Bible. 
We may conclude then that catechetical 
instruction is through the Bible and the 
Creeds. This means, in curricular 
terms, that a course in Bible Doctrine 
and a course in the Doctrine of the 
Creeds is demanded by the very nature 
of the catechetical enterprise. And 
nothing more is demanded. 


Now it is the part of prudence, I 
think, not to require of Catechesis 
more than is demanded by its very 
nature. I should propose, therefore, as 
a substitute for the committee’s cur- 
-riculum, one which devoted four years 
to Bible Doctrine (ages 8 to 12), and 
_ six years to the Compendium (ages 12 
~ to 18). Should the Church decide to 
‘require attendance at Catechism until 
the age of 20, then the last two years 

_ could be devoted to a study of the Bel- 
_ gic Confession and the Canons of Dort. 
ae But beyond this catechetical instruction 
should not go. To diversify further 
is to spread the matter thin. 


of pragmatism.” 


The committee, I think, has spread it 
thin. Consider only what has happened 
to the Compendium. The curriculum 
includes a one-year course in Introduc- 
tion to the Compendium for 10 year 
olds, but the Compendium itself is not 
taken up until four years later and 
then only for a period of two years. 
Now the Compendium has, in our tra- 
dition, been the very heart and core 
of catechetical instruction, and I should 
like to see it remain just that. It is or 
can be made into a classic statement of 
Christian truth, and through it, as 
through almost nothing else, the heart 
and mind of a catechumen can be 
shaped according to the genuine Chris- 
tian pattern. Only, the student must 
be made to live with it, to grow into it, 
to become one with it — and this takes 
time. 


Let minister and catecnumens then 
dig in this mine for at least six years, 
finding in it through each new year a 
deeper level of meaning and signifi- 
cance. Only in this way can catecheti- 
cal instruction be given the unity and 
focus it requires. Only by concentra- 
tion upon the essentials can catechesis 
be made and kept strong. 


* * * 


| fee are a number of other 
matters in the proposed curriculum that 
call for comment. 


1. The committee wants the cate- 
chism class to give out information 
about the Christian Reformed Church. 
So does everybody. But does this re- 
quire two years? Or even one? Or 
a separate course at all? Will not the 
alert teacher have opportunity at many 
points to make reference to the history, 
polity, and activities of the Denomina- 
tion? And is there not the Christian 


“If, then, a creed is necessary as a theoretic statement of 
one’s belief, we may well rejoice that of late years at least 


some reaction has set in against the overwhelming current 


REV. J. K. VAN BAALEN, 
The Heritage of The Fathers, p. 17 
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School, the Religious Press, and the 
concrete life of the church itself to as- 
sist on this front? 


2. The committee wants to introduce 
a Methods course. This is course 
number 11, in which, according to the 
committee, there will be discussed “the 
how of witnessing in all its various 
phases; witnessing by a consistent 
Christian life, by means of tracts and 
invitations to church services . . .; also. 
suggested procedures in witnessing to 
individuals . . .; also what the church 
should do with respect to its visitors, , 
following-up, community programs. . . 
These are no doubt interesting ; 
questions. They would provide excel-. 
lent material for three or four after-. 
recess programs in the Young Mens; 
Society, but must we make room for’ 
them institution founded and| 
maintained for an address to material | 
issues of the most basic concern to) 
mind and heart? 


etc.” 


in an 


3. The committee wants to introduce: 
a course in ethics, in which there willl 
be discussed moral issues such as di-- 
vorce, labor unions, amusements, war: 
and peace, and the like. These are im-- 
portant matters, and they concern 
every one of us. But before we intro- 
duce a course of this nature into the 
catechism class had we not better re- 
flect on the important difference between 
Church and Kingdom, and between In- 
doctrination and Discussion? 


4. The committee is calling for aj 
large number of text-books, one for each 
of the many different courses included 
in the curriculum. These are to bes 
written presumably by qualified men.. 
— I am not now concerned with thee 
committee’s assumption that men can: 
be readily found to write them, nor 
am I disposed to inquire how much 
money will be needed to bring the job 
to completion. [I am only wondering: 
whether the committee supposes that: 
ministers will be better served by aa 
manual or “text-book” than they willl 
be by the creeds, which are already pre 
pared, and which a minister by train- 
ing is qualified to explain for the in- 
struction and edification of catechu- 
mens. I am also wondering what thed 
committee thinks will happen to thed 
ecclesiastical, authoritative, _ official, 
creedal character of catechesis throught 
the introduction of a number of differ- 
ent “text-books,” of independent aut 
ship. 


The Church and the Labor Problem 


iP are five overtures in the 
Agenda for the Synod of 1952 that 
touch upon the Church’s relation to the 
Labor Problem. There is one from 
Classis Grand Rapids South (p. 274), 
jone from Classis Pacific (p. 297), one 
from Classis Minnesota (pp. 279-80) ; 
jand there are two from Classis Grand 


Rapids East (pp. 274-75). 


All of these overtures are in criticism 
of the awarding of a contract for the 
Calvin Commons Building to a con- 
tractor who operates with AFL labor. 
The contract was awarded on the basis 
of competitive bidding in sealed bids, 
the successful contractor having quoted 
a figure considerably lower than that 
of the next nearest competitor. 


This saving, it is suggested, is tainted 
money — “saving a few thousand dol- 
lars at the expense of a fellow believer's 
conscience” (G.R. East), an “emphasis 
of material gain at the apparent expense 
of Christian principle” (Pacific). 
Classis Pacific further declares that the 
awarding of the contract as above “has 
defeated the principle underlying the 
Christian Labor Movement and its pro- 
igram of action.” 


It seems to me that these severe 
judgments are not quite warranted. But 
there is also another matter that is 
quite disturbing. It seems that these 
overtures are proposing that the Church 
should concern herself with and inter- 
fere in matters that are not the Church’s 
business and in so doing depart from 
her proper calling. 


Where Is the Wrong? 


IE ET us take note of and evalu- 
ate the criticisms to which the Board 
of Trustees is subjected for its award- 
ing of the Commons Building contract. 
1. Classis Pacific simply declares: 
“This (the awarding of the contract) 
has defeated the principle underlying 


the Christian Labor Movement and its 
rogram of action.” 


There is no explication of “the prin- 
iple underlying the Christian Labor 
ovement,” and no suggestion as to 
iow “the awarding of the contract has 
ted” that principle. There is no 


Se 


Fi 


appeal to Scriptural principle, nor even 
to a Synodical decision. 


There is only the declaration. And 
of course, since it is unsupported it 
can hardly be sustained. 


2. Classis Grand Rapids South ob- 
jects that in awarding the Commons 
Building contract to a contractor who 
operates with AFL labor, the Board of 
Trustees “deprives many of our own 
men of work.” 


If this is a proper inference, it is 
just as valid to draw the opposite infer- 
ence. On this basis it can be said 
with equal validity that the Board of 
Trustees has provided work for many 
of our own men. But of course, neither 
inference is warranted, and they are 
both contrary to simple fact. 


This is the situation. The Board 
invited interested contractors, includ- 
ing one who employs CLA labor, to 
submit bids for the erection of a Com- 
mons Building. This is established, 
standard, and perfectly proper business 
practice. And as the very method de- 
mands, the contract was awarded to 
the lowest bidder. 


Now it so happens that some “of our 
own men” now work on the Commons 


Building. 


Others “of our own men,” who are 
employed by the contractor whose bid 
was too high, do not work on the Com- 
mons Building — though I presume 
they are working on some other proj- 
ect. 


In any event, the Board did not pro- 
vide work for some, nor did it deny 
work to others. It was dealing with 
contractors, not with laborers. And it 
simply awarded the contract to the low- 
est bidding contractor. 


3. Classis Minnesota observes that in 
the light of “many decisions of past 
Synods” and “on the basis of Scripture, 
it is doubtful whether one can be a con- 
sistent Christian and be a member of” 
a neutral labor organization. There- 
fore, it declares, the “Church may not, 
directly or indirectly, make membership 
in such an organization mandatory in 
the case of those seeking employment 
on our own building projects.” 


By GEORGE STOB 


Classis Minnesota is, of course, mis- 
taken in its interpretation of “decisions 
of past Synods,” and offers no Scrip- 
tural support for its own thesis. Synod 
has, quite contrary to what Classis 
Minnesota claims, explicitly affirmed 
that membership in a “neutral” organi- 
zation is compatible with Church mem- 
bership, and that the contrary judgment 
“would amount to dangerous separa- 
lism, which is condemned by Scrip- 
ture” (Acts 1946, pp. 103, 104). 


For the rest, it is enough to say that 
the Church does not and never has 
attempted to make membership in a 
“neutral” organization “mandatory in 
the case of those seeking employment 
on our own building projects.” For one 
thing it has no dealings with “those 
seeking employment on our building 
projects.” Furthermore, it leaves the 
matter of labor affiliation quite up to 
the conscience of the individual Chris- 
tian, and makes no guarantee for the 
consequences of any individual choice. 
The Church does not compel to one af- 
filiation or the other. In this matter 
the Church only exhorts, after the 
Scriptures, that each man should be 
“fully assured in his own mind,” and 
that each should conduct himself in his 
choice as “unto the Lord.” 


4. Classes Grand Rapids South and 
Minnesota make mention in their ob- 
jections of the “closed shop.” 


Classis Minnesota attempts to point 


out the “evil” of the “closed shop.” It + 


reasons that “we may not relinquish 
any control over any phase of the work 
of the institutional church. This we 
may be doing when we let a contract 
to a contractor who operates on a 
closed-shop basis. We are wilfully 


making the completion of the buildings _ 


needed in our program to carry out the 


work of the Kingdom of God contingent 


on the actions of an organization other 


than the Church itself, and other than — 


the contractor whom the Church en- 
gages to perform the work.” 


This reasoning is not persuasive. It 
assumes that a Church can keep com- 


plete control of her building projects — 


by reason of contract with a contractor. 
This is not so. We are always de- 
pendent on _ uncontrollables 
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The Church and the Labor Problem — Continued 


economy. One of them is a labor 
strike — for which the contractor him- 
self may be responsible, whether he op- 
erates with a closed shop, union shop, 
or open shop. Another is a material 
shortage, for which labor strikes in 
other industries or carriers may be re- 
sponsible. And who knows how many 
other uncontrollables limit the control 


of the Church. 


It is impossible for the Church to 
completely control her building proj- 
ects. Nor does God expect the Church 
to control what only His almighty 
Providence can control. And if we 
have kept faith in a building contract, 
God will not think that “we relinquish 
control” because of something done by 
a third or fourth or fifth party. 


For the rest, none of the overtures 
define the “closed shop,” they do not 
indicate its evil, nor do they indicate 
how the present contractor is guilty of 
that evil. Too many of us are too little 
informed on technical aspects of labor 
procedure to know just why the mere 
mention of “closed shop” is enough to 
point out the evil. 


It is known that many interpret the 
Taft-Hartley Act as outlawing the 
closed shop. But it appears that many 
firms operate with what is virtually a 
closed shop, and yet within the law. It 
appears, too, that many firms operate 
under a union shop which is also virtu- 
ally a closed shop. 


What do the overtures mean by 
“closed shop”? And in what way is 
our present contractor, if operating un- 
der a “closed shop,” violating the law 
or Christian principle? Before we can 
evaluate the “closed shop” objection, 
we must know — the more so because 
no Synod has ever taken position 
against a “closed shop.” 


Is This the Church’s Business? 


Hes are some other objections 
raised. Some are very disturbing be- 
cause they assume that the Church must 
concern herself with that which is not 
the Church’s business. The assumption 
is that the Church must make cause 
with and guarantee the rights and priv- 
ileges of those who have scruples 
against joining a “neutral” labor or- 
ganization. If this assumption is ac- 
cepted, the Church is in grave danger 
of departing from her proper calling 


14 


and of violating the duty she has with 
reference to all her members. 


Notice that Classis Grand Rapids 
South objects that the awarding of the 
Commons Building contract is “con- 
trary to the spirit manifested by the 
Synod of 1951, which urged the min- 
isters to encourage our Christian work- 
ers to join the Christian labor move- 
ments.” It adds: that by awarding the 
contract to a firm that operates with 
AFL labor, the Board of Trustees has 
discouraged our Christian men from 
afhliating with a Christian labor organi- 
zation, and by this action “denies them 
work.” 


The assumption is that if we encour- 
age our members to join the CLA, we 
must also take sides with them and 
fight their cause, irrespective of other 
considerations, when it comes to award- 
ing building contracts. But this does 
not follow. In fact, this is precisely 
what the Church may not do. 


The Church recognizes the validity 
of both Christian and “neutral” labor 
organizations. She has even declared 
that to say that membership in a “neu- 
tral” union is incompatible with 
Church membership “would amount to 
dangerous separatism, which is con- 
demned by Scripture” (Acts 1946, Art. 
141, pp. 103, 104). 


The Church, then, allows these differ- 
ent labor affiliations to .exist together 
in the same Christian communion. The 
Church has both CLA members and 
“neutral” union members in her mem- 
bership and in her consistories. And 
the Church must serve both with spir- 
itual guidance and help in their respec- 
tive positions. 


Now, while the Church recognizes the 
legitimacy of both memberships and 
blesses both, she may not descend from 
her spiritual calling and step down in- 
to the labor arena to take party for one 
or the other of her members. If she 
does, she ceases to be a shepherd to 
both, and herself becomes a party to 
labor differences. 


A similar error is made by Classis 
Grand Rapids East. This Classis urges 
that the present labor clause of the 
Board of Trustees “does not adequately 
guarantee the privileges and rights of 
those fellow-Christians who have con- 


scientious convictions against affilia-- 
tion with so-called neutral labor organi-- 
zations.” 


Here again one wonders just how the 
Church’s duty to a church member in 
his capacity as laborer must be con- 
ceived. What are these “privileges: 
and rights” which the Church musti 
“adequately guarantee?” And whatt 
must the Church do to “adequately; 
guarantee the privileges and rights” of 
those who cannot conscientiously join 
a “neutral” labor organization? 


Conceivably, an “adequate guaran- 
tee” could mean that the Church should: 
discipline any member who does busi- 
ness with a contractor who employs theg 
labor of a “neutral” union. And it 
could mean many other things. Thereg 
would be no end of complications if the¢ 
Church should once take this road. 


Plainly, the Church must not descend} 
into the labor arena and attempt, ade- 
quately or otherwise, to “guarantee the¢ 
privileges and rights” of any laboringg 
man, nor for that matter of any con4 
tractor. That is quite definitely not the 
Church’s business. The Church is neq 
more called to guarantee labor rights 
than it is to guarantee inheritances 


(Cia Luke 12513-15)2 


It seems to me that throughout al 
these overtures there is confusion as tc 
how far the spiritual calling of the 
Church extends in the management 0} 
her material enterprises. There is €4 
tendency here to identify the laboring¢ 
man’s conscience with the Church’? 
conscience. In doing so the Church is 
in danger of identifying her conscience 
with the conscience of one member over 
against the conscience of another. 


The only way to be clear of that is 
for the Church to operate with her own 
conscience. In awarding building con: 
tracts the Church is a customer, and in 
that she must be governed by principle 
and considerations appropriate to hee 
action as a Christian customer. 


The awarding of a building contrac 
is not the laboring man’s proble 
It is the problem of the Church as cusé 
tomer or consumer. And the Churcll 
must deal with it as her problem ano 
not confuse her problem with that o 
either one laboring man or the otheri 


With whom may the Church de 
business? To whom must she aware 
a building contract? Presumably t 
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he contractor who will do what is re- 
uired at the lowest cost, provided the 
-ontractor does not violate the Church’s 
rinciples in doing that job. That, it 
eems, is just what the Board of Trus- 
ess has done in awarding the contract 
or the Calvin Commons Building. And 
mntil it can be shown that the Church 
as therein violated her own principles 
is a Christian customer, that action 
must be held irreproachable. 


The Way Out? 


(Caer Grand Rapids South 
asks that “the Synod of 1952 guarantee 
hat in the future all contracts for Cal- 
in College and Seminary be let on the 
ppen shop basis.” Classis Minnesota 
asks for virtually the same. 

In coming to this, Synod will have 
o ask and get answers to some very 
elevant questions — for example: 


Is this proposal based on a clearly 
Hefined and valid Scriptural principle, 
and if so, what is it? 

If the proposal is based on other 
onsiderations — such as, e.g., a con- 
cern to promote the cause of the CLA 
is this a valid way to promote that 
ause? Will such an endeavor to pro- 
note the CLA not rather do it serious 
arm? And will it not create precisely 
he unrest and dissensions in_ the 
hurch that these overtures wish to 
obviate? 


If we adopt an “open shop policy,” 
it is possible that in some instances, 
future if not present, we might dis- 
qualify a CLA contractor? 

May or must the Church adopt its 
own “labor clause,” and its own “labor 
policy?” Or is it the Church’s duty to 
express itself, for all of her members, 
only on labor principles? 

Is it realistic to suppose that a 
Shurch can operate with her own “la- 
bor clause,” and on the basis of this 
“labor clause” get her building pro- 
srams and all-her purchases of goods 


done in our present economy? 


If the Church adopts the rule of an 
“open shop policy” for Calvin College 
and Seminary buildings, doesn’t that 
mean that we must adopt such a rule 
0 govern all our denominational build- 
g projects, including those outside of 
stand Rapids? 


. 


* *% * 
+ 


36 is hard to see what warrant there 
can be for adopting any of the over- 
og * 

cited above. 


If we must establish a rule to govern 
practice, let it be founded on solid and 
clearly-defined principle. If we are not 
ready to set forth such a governing 
principle, let us act in each instance 
as it seems best and as God gives us 
the wisdom to act. 

In any event, let us be careful of 
pursuing a labor policy which means 
that the Church leaves her high position 
as teacher and counsellor to all her 


members. The Church ought not to 
step down into the labor arena, enter 
into the labor conflict, and become 
party to and take sides with a portion 
of her membership. 


This can hardly be right. 
Let the Church be the Church! 


The prosecution of her own proper 
calling is a large, urgent, and all-con- 
suming task. 


LETTERS TO THE JOURNAL 


Dear Sirs: 


Last year’s Synod decided to discon- 
tinue our membership in the NAE. 
There are those who want us to rejoin 
the NAE. I request The Reformed Jour- 
nal to afford me the opportunity to pre- 
sent my reasons why we should not 
rejoin the NAE. 

1. It is conceivable that there would 
be advantage in co-operating with other 
groups of Christians. It is at least the- 
oretically conceivable that there might 
be advantage in co-operating for certain 
specific, practical purposes not only with 
Evangelicals, but with Liberals and 
Catholics as well, and even with Jews. 
In the school fight of many years ago we 
co-operated to good advantage with 
Catholics, Lutherans, and Adventists. 

But while we were members of the 
NAE did we reap any worthwhile ad- 
vantages? 

I must admit that ] never paid much 
attention to the workings of the NAE, 
and it may be gross ignorance on my 
part, but I am not aware that we ever 
gained any great practical advantage 
from our membership in the NAE. 


Are there any important, specific ob- 
jectives to be gained at the present time 
or in the near-future by rejoining the 
NAE? 

2. Not unlikely the brethren who are 
in favor of rejoining the NAE will say 
that a very important way of co-operat- 
ing is to come to the world with a united 
witness. To many it is precisely this 
opportunity of a united witness that has 
chiefly disposed them in favor of our 
membership in the NAE. It is this op- 
portunity of a united witness that ap- 
peals to them more than anything else. 

This matter of a united witness there- 
fore calls for careful examination. When 
we proceed with this examination we 
discover that we are confronted with a 
complex situation. 


In order to present a united witness 
it was necessary for the NAE to formu- 
late a Confession of Faith. The first 
article of that Confession affirms the 
belief of all the members of the NAE 
in the Bible as the inspired and infallible 
Word of God. 

So far so good! 


But now the question comes up at 
once, and it cannot be avoided: What is 
the meaning or teaching of the Bible? 

The succeeding articles of the NAE 
Confession give the answer of the NAE 
to that question. 


The doctrine contained in those ar- 
ticles is sound as far as I know. 


But the NAE statement of belief is 
brief. It had to be brief in order that 
the witness might be united. The NAE’s 
Confession had to pass over in silence 
many important points of doctrine on 
which the members of the NAE differ, 
and differ radically. 


So this is the complex situation which 
confronts us: When the members of the 
NAE speak for themselves, each 
group or individual member gives his 
own answer to the question what is the 
teaching of the Bible. Our church gives 
its answer in its three Confessions, 
which proclaim Reformed doctrine. The 
answers of other members is, to put it 
mildly, tinged with Arminianism, Fun- 
damentalism, Dispensationalism. 


All members of the NAE speak not 
with one mouth but with two mouths. 
When they speak their own full and in- 
most heart they speak with their own 
mouth. When they give their united 
witness they speak with the NAE mouth, | 
but then they are compelled to keep 
silence on many truths dear to their 
hearts, and which they loudly proclaim 
when they speak with their own mouth. 
When the various members of the NAE 
speak with their own mouth they often 
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flatly and sometimes vehemently contra- 
dict each other. 

The members of the NAE speak with 
their own mouth constantly and with 
real conviction. They speak with the 
NAE mouth only occasionally. 


Not only we, but the other members 
of the NAE as well, can give a united 
witness with the NAE mouth only by 
impairing, limiting, and watering down 
their own heart-felt witness which they 
proclaim when they speak with their 
own mouth. 


But what then becomes of the NAE 


united witness? 
The united witness is largely a fiction. 


It is a chimera, a delusion, and a 
snare. 


3. As members of the NAE we allow 
ourselves to be classified as Evangelicals. 


But there is a taint to the name Evan- 
gelicals. 


We are not Evangelicals. 
We are Reformed. 


As a Reformed denomination in this 
country our isolation is well nigh com- 
plete. I can well understand that some 
of the brethren feel as if they are shut 
up in a shell. Maybe they suffer from a 
slight touch of spiritual claustrophobia. 
Be that as it may, we all feel the denomi- 
national division of Christians as a ter- 
rible problem. There is no easy solution 
to that problem. Rejoining the NAE is 
not a solution. 


a B. K. Kuiper 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
May 19, 1952 
* * * 


Dear Sirs: 


Your paper is thought-provoking and, 
for that reason, I am happy to read each 
issue. You are making a splendid con- 
tribution to a more seasoned considera- 
tion of problems that confront us as 
Reformed Christians. 


Every article in the May issue (Vol. 
II—No. 5) was stimulating. The range 
of subject matter shows that the editors 
wish to survey the entire scene of Re- 
formed thought and activity. “Our 
Dutch Tradition needs perpetuation, in 
the right sense. Dr. H. Zylstra’s article 
about our “roots” will help in retarding 
_ petrification. Dr. J. Timmerman does 
some helpful counselling in his article 
— “On Guidance and Counselling.” His 


words of caution deserve consideration 
and ought to correct a current trend of 
unduly stressing the importance of coun- 
selling as a distinct vocation. 

Those who have had to make use of 
what Dr. H. Stob refers to as the “Old 
Compendium” will feel the need of some 
revision. His criticism on some of the 
suggested revisions are certain to be 
valuable, as they call for a considered 
weighing of theological implications. 
Matter and method must be fully con- 
sidered in supplying suitable teaching 
aids. The aids employed must conform 
to requirements of truth, both as to con- 
tent and formulation. Perhaps the Old 
Compendium meets these requirements 
better than is usually supposed. It is 
likely that the nature of the catechism 
books in which the Old Compendium 
has been explained accounts for at least 
a measure of the criticism that is leveled 
against the Compendium itself. The 
catechumens take a look at the explana- 
tion of the lesson materials and possibly 
work the exercises—and then close the 
book. The Compendium receives scant 
consideration. It takes more than an 
able teacher to correct this. Teachers 
work with tools. If the tools are defec- 
tive, it is not likely that the instruction 
will be altogether effective. 

Articles devoted to our ministry 
among the immigrants in Canada will be 
useful in giving us the information that 
is so much needed to arouse and main- 
tain our interest. The Rev. John Grit- 
ter’s articles will supply a definite need 
in that direction. 

Dr. Wm. E. Welmers deserves the 
gratitude of the readers of The Re- 
formed Journal for his excellent articles 
on linguistics; and Dr. J. Daane for his 
on eschatology. 

Thanks to you all for your contribu- 
tions. 

Yours in Christ, 


Ralph Wildschut 
Falmouth, Michigan 
May 2, 1952 


% % x 
Dear Sirs: 


In your May issue Mr. Nelson S. 
Sheng objects to Mr. Paul Szto’s concept 
of Ecumenicity on the ground that it “‘is 
not based on the ground of the New Tes- 
tament; but rather is built upon a spe- 
cific theology.” 


This statement of Mr. Sheng implies 
that the New Testament does not teach 


_ 


ae 


a specific theology. He raises an anti- 
thesis between “the New Testament” and: 
“a specific theology.” He objects to Mr. 
Szto’s concept of Ecumenicity, not ons 
the ground that it is based upon a falser 
theology, but because it is based upon a: 
specific theology. Before this objective 
can have any real weight, Mr. Sheng: 
must prove that Mr. Szto’s “specific the~ 
ology” (Calvinism) is not the teaching: 
of the New Testament. 


The movement with which Mr. Sztor 
is associated (the Reformation Transla- 
tion Fellowship) is frankly based upom 
the conviction that Calvinism is pre 
cisely the specific theology revealed im 
the Word of God. We are seeking, tor 
the best of our ability, to counteract the 
vague Biblicism of which Mr. Sheng’s 
letter is a sample. Our publications in» 
clude Chinese translations of Machen’s: 
Christianity and Liberalism, the first 
half of Boettner’s Reformed Doctrine op 
Predestination, and numerous shorter 
items. They have been enthusiastically; 
welcomed by many Chinese Christiana 
both in and out of China. 


Sincerely yours, 


J. G. Vos, American Representatives 
The Reformation Translation Fel: 


lowship a 
Clay Center, Kansas 
May 9, 1952 
* * * 
Gentlemen: 


I have been enjoying the various art 
ticles in The Reformed Journal and hava 
found many of them stimulating. Tha 
Rev. Mr. Edward Van Baak did me « 


favor by introducing it to me as he didi 


As I am to leave for furlough early 
next month, I am writing to ask tha 
you send the future copies of the Jour; 
nal to me, care of Foreign Missions 
Committee, O. P. C. I will probably 
have no real abiding place there but i: 
will eventually reach me from Philadel! 
phia. : 


May the blessing of God rest dite 
you in this work of encouraging rev 
erent and thorough study of the teaching 
of Scripture on various important b 


oo 

jects. —- 
Sincerely yours, 

R. Heber McIlwaine 


Watari, Japan 
May 6, 1952 


